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The Aims of Education:Arts of Science 


and 
by Bernard Murchland 


Academics are fond of nothing so much as: arguments 
about the gap between the sciences and humanities, on 
the one hand, and the conflict between the liberal arts 
and career education on the other. Two-culture meta- 
phors have proliferated exponentially over the years, 
and they punctuate our teaching careers with seasonal 
regularity. It is a wearying controversy, and usually 
quite uninformed as well. 


Anyone familiar with the tradition knows that the 
Vol- 3 : liberal arts have been pluralistic. No modern thinker 
has seen this better than Alfred North Whitehead. 
No- 2 : 
Three themes dominate Whitehead's The Aims of 
Education: an existential commitment to the concrete 
and dynamic, a pragmatic emphasis upon the usefulness of 
education, and a classical sense of organic wholeness 
and pleasure. 


LEARNING ‘Education is about life, and it therefore ought to 
! © abe alive, a living process. By the same token it must 
DEVELOPMENT “Abe useful. Education ought not be hidden away in an 
OFFICE : ivory tower but aimed, rather, at the vital enhancement 
of the processes of life. Education, from this 
pragmatic point of view, "is the acquisition of the art 
of the utilization of knowledge". 


concordia Whitehead eats this basic dict in iety of 
: . itehead repeats i ic dictum a vari 

university ways. Thus, he says, that the mind is not passive 

"abut responsive to what is around it; that really useful 
education is the ability to apply general principles 

“Sto different situations; that mental cultivation is 

PS nothing else than the satisfactory way in which the 

3mind will function when it must act; that, essentially, 

culture should be for action; that the university is 
that institution which, precisely, preserves the con- 
nection between knowledge and the zest for life; that 
the importance of knowledge lies in its use. 


‘ 


Whitehead praises Plato's conception 
of liberal education for its emphasis on 
leisure, ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, 
It is important to teach the classics, 
whether in literature, science, or art. 
Those thus educated will be acquainted 
with "the best that has been written". 
They will (and here Whitehead sets forth 
the traditional ideal of the liberal 
arts) "have acquired the chief languages 
and considered the histories of the rise 
and fall of nations, the poetic expression 
of human feeling, and have read the great 
dramas and novels and be well grounded 
in the chief philosophies." 


Whitehead reserves special praise 
for the Benedictine ideal of "linking 
together knowledge, labor, and moral 
energy." A merely abstract or discur- 
sive education is not liberal. The 
practical arts must be given their 
important place. The -Platonic tradi- 
tion, in Whitehead's opinion, did not 
sufficiently stress this aspect 
(although he might agree that Plato 
himself did not ignore it). This 
neglect has given rise to ugly dualisms 
between mind and body and between 
thought and action, that severely 
hamper our educational efforts. It 
has, for example, created the especially 
bothersome duality between technical 
(or career) education and liberal 
education. 


But this is an altogether fallacious 
distinction, Whitehead argues. There can 
be, he writes in words that might be 
inscribed over the entrance gates of our 
modern colleges, "no adequate technical 
education which is not liberal, and no 
liberal education which is not technical"; 
that is, no education which does not 
impart both technique and intellectual 
vision. In simpler language, education 
should turn out the pupil with something 
he knows well and something he can do 
well. This intimate union of practice 
and theory aids both. The intellect 
does not work best in a vacuum. The 
stimulation of creative impulse requires, 
especially in the case of a child, the 
quick transition to practice. 


It is as important to observe natural 
phenomena accurately as to know the 
history of ideas; as important to be able 
to make things well as to be able to read 
books well; as important to have well 
developed senses and emotions as to have 
a well trained mind. Thus literary and 
philosophical culture, scientific culture, 
and technical culture form an indisgoluble 
whole. Reality responds to active as 
well as quantitative and ideal interests. 


Looking at the third strand in 
Whitehead's philosophy of education - the 
classical strand, one is struck first of 
all by the care he takes to delineate 
the rhythms of education. Here Whitehead 
much resembles Rousseau. 


The principle is this: different sub- 
jects and modes of study should be under- 
taken by students at fitting times. Draw- 
ing upon Hegel's dialectic of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, Whitehead 
enunciates three stages of mental growth: 
romance, precision, and generalization. 


The first stage is marked by the 
excitement of a first encounter with ideas, 
the eros of a mind coming alive. It is 
the emotion aroused by a perception of 
"unexplored relationships", by the 
dawning awareness of new worlds to know, 
to explore and to master. 


The second stage is concerned with 
organizing and systematizing this initial 
ferment. Here exactness and order, struc- 
ture and analysis are important. Whitehead 
stresses that this stage (which is what 
education primarily is for most students) 
is barren without the prior stage of 
romance. This is what provides motivation. 
For Whitehead as for Plato, logos follows 
upon myth. Unless facts are seen in the 
context of their ground and implications, 
our apprehension of them leads nowhere. 


The third stage is one of fruition. 
It is "a return to romanticism with the 
added advantage of classified ideas and 
relevant technique." The three stages 
constitute a cycle, and education should 
be "a continual repetition of such cycles." 


ai Fm 


There must always be a processive overlap 
of excitement, organization and fruition. 
The art of teaching consists of keeping 
the stages in the right balance, tempering 
freedom and exhilaration with discipline 
and application, seeing to it that the 
one shades organically into the other at 
regular intervals of consummation. This 
underscores the intrinsic worth of educa- 
tion and eliminates efforts to induce 
learning by external threats and the 
promise of distant ends. 


From this perspective Whitehead 
criticizes cognitive education for 
being "an unrhythmic collection of scraps." 
Not only does it tend to be fragmentary but 
also undifferentiated - either a series of 
introductions or a dreary settling into a 
major. "I am pleading, " Whitehead writes 
in words reminiscent of the Republic, for 
a "harmony of patterns" and a "coordination 
of cycles." Our modern failure is a failure 
to inculcate ideals. Instead of trying to 
impart wisdom we opt for a "textbook know- 
ledge of subjects," and a narrow pragmatism 
(that is, a proficiency of means without a 
‘orresponding insistence on goals). As 
long, he says, "as we conceive intellectual 
education as merely consisting of the 
acquirement of mechanical mental aptitudes, 
and of formulated statements of useful 
truths ... the result is stagnation." And 
because stagnant, therefore boring and 
joyless, 


A second important aspect of Whitehead's 
classicism is his emphasis on pleasure. 
"The natural mode by which living organisms 
are excited toward suitable self development 
is enjoyment." And: "Joy is the normal 
healthy spur for the elan vital." 


Whitehead's final criticism of cognitive 
education is, therefore, its grim, unpleasur- 
able character. With Aristotle he holds 
that pleasure originates in wonder. Cursed 
be the dullards who destroy wonder, he 
proclaims. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these 
observations is that education must be based 
n the "creative impulse" with which all 
persons are naturally endowed. The ideal 
embodied in the three stages of education 
is given precise formulation in this 


definition: "Education is the guidance 

of the individual towards a comprehension 
of the art of life; and by the art of life 
I mean the most complete achievement of 
varied activity expressing potentialities 
of that living creature in the face of its 
actual environment." 


I submit that if we were to put into 
practice Whitehead's insights, we would 
be spared the agony of much fruitless 
discussion and at the same time would 
find a solid basis for the work we 
profess to be doing. 


* Taken from the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Aug. 9th, 1976, Vol. XID; 
No. 22. "Colleges Ought to Inscribe 


Whitehead's Words over their Gates" 
by Bernard Murchland. 


SS 
Two-Part Workshop on Teaching 


The Learning Development Office 
will be sponsoring a two-part workshop 
on teaching: Part One (November 12 
2 to 4:30 pm) will focus on the 
characteristics of effective instruction 
and the process of teaching. For 
example: "What do education and psycho- 
logy have to say, on a practical basis, 
about teaching? How can we use that infor- 
mation to make courses more effective?" 


Part Two (November 26 2 to 4:30 pm) 
will focus on the effect and outcomes of 
teaching and the problems of measuring 
learning. "What do I expect my students 
to have learned when they complete my 
course and how will I know that they have 
learned it?" 


In both part one and part two of the 
workshop, specific applications will be 
made to the courses for which participants 
are responsible. 


Resource personnel for the workshop 
will be George Geis and Janet Donald 
from McGill's Centre for Learning and 
Development. 


Potential participants are advised 
to contact the Learning Development Office 
by November the 9th if they are planning 
to attend Part One. Although there is no 
fee for this workshop, there will be some 
pre-reading required. 


extensive, we plan to include one or two 


Faculty Initiated Methods for Getting is . sample methods of gaining feedback in 
Feedback for Improving Instruction each newaletter we publish. 


Historically there have been three 
primary purposes for evaluating teaching 
at the university level. Each of these 
purposes has corresponded to the infor- 
mation and decision-making needs of a 
different segment of the academic world. 
Students have desired such evaluations to 
assist them in making choices among courses 
and instructors. Faculty review committees 
and university administrators have increa- 
singly required documentation of teaching 
effectiveness in making promotion and 
tenure decisions. Individual faculty members 
have long used various kinds of strategies 
for getting "feedback" on their own 
effectiveness in order to make changes 
in their own courses and methods of 
instruction. 


The Learning Development staff would 
be glad to assist you in designing and 
carrying out these methods or to provide 
you with more information. Indeed, 
whether or not assistance is desired, 
we would be very interested in learning 
if you have experimented with these or 
similar methods, and how well they worked 
for you. 


Here, then, is one methad: 
Student Liaison Committee 


Establish a Liaison Committee of 
3-5 students to meet with you once a 
week to discuss how the course is pro- 
ceeding (its high points and its low 
points, student difficulties or dissatis- 
factions, etc.). In a very large class 
the students should probably be selected 
on a "district" basis within the seating 
arrangement of the room so that all 
students have relatively easy access to 
one or more members of the Committee. 
Rotate membership on the Committee from 
a list of volunteers if that seems 
desirable, but be sure other students knox 
who the liaison students are at any given 
time. 


While there are a number of different 
procedures for evaluating teaching, the 
one most frequently employed in universities 
‘s the student end-of-course questionnaire. 
While the end-of-course questionnaire is 
undoubtedly a useful device for gathering 
information which is relevent to all three 
evaluation purposes, it is probably not the 
most useful procedure when the primary 
purpose of evaluation is to provide indi- 
vidual faculty members with the kinds of a 
feedback which can assist them in making * adapted from paper with the same title by 
improvements in their own courses or methods Wilson, Robert C. § Wood, Lynn. Teaching 


of instruction. There are at least two Innovation § Education Services (TIES): 


reasons for thinking that it may not be. University of California at Berkeley 
First, the information comes back to (January 1974) ; 


instructors at a time when it is already 
too late to make any changes which might 
benefit the students who have evaluated 


them. Second, the information is usually This newsletter is published by the 
of too general a nature to give instruc- Learning Development Office. If 
tors specific cues as to what they might you are interested in contributing, 
do to improve a given course. criticizing or participating in 
anyway; please contact either Jane 
For these reasons the Learning Magnan or Ron Smith - Hackett Building 
Development staff has compiled a list of Room 401, Local 397. 
alternatives to supplement end-of- 
course questionnaires. The examples We extend our thanks to those readers 
ange from simple kinds of activities, who responded to our last edition. 
which can be put into immediate effeet, Your praise, criticisms and sug- 
to more elaborate ones which require gestions have been weli noted. 


planning, technical assistance, or 
financial support. As the list is quite 


There must always be a processive overlap 
of excitement, organization and fruition. 
The art of teaching consists of keeping 
the stages in the right balance, tempering 
freedom and exhilaration with discipline 
and application, seeing to it that the 
one shades organically into the other at 
regular intervals of consummation. This 
underscores the intrinsic worth of educa- 
tion and eliminates efforts to induce 
learning by external threats and the 
promise of distant ends. 


From this perspective Whitehead 
criticizes cognitive education for 
being "an unrhythmic collection of scraps." 
Not only does it tend to be fragmentary but 
also undifferentiated - either a series of 
introductions or a dreary settling into a 
major. “I am pleading, " Whitehead writes 
in words reminiscent of the Republic, for 
a "harmony of patterns" and a "coordination > 
of cycles." Our modern failure is a failure 
to inculcate ideals. Instead of trying to 
impart wisdom we opt for a "textbook know- 
ledge of subjects," and a narrow pragmatism 
(that is, a proficiency of means without a 
corresponding insistence on goals). As 
long, he says, "as we conceive intellectual 
education as merely consisting of the 
acquirement of mechanical mental aptitudes, 
and of formulated statements of useful 
truths ... the result is stagnation." And 
because stagnant, therefore boring and 
joyless. 


A second important aspect of Whitehead's 
classicism is his emphasis on pleasure. 
"The natural mode by which living organisms 
are excited toward suitable self development 
is enjoyment." And: "Joy is the normal 
healthy spur for the elan vital." 


Whitehead's final criticism of cognitive 
education is, therefore, its grim, unpleasur- 
able character. With Aristotle he holds 
that pleasure originates in wonder. Cursed 
be the dullards who destroy wonder, he 
proclaims. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these 
observations is that education must be based 
on the "creative impulse" with which all 
persons are naturally endowed. The ideal 
embodied in the three stages of education 
is given precise formulation in this 


definition: "Education is the guidance 

of the individual towards a comprehension 
of the art of life; and by the art of life 
I mean the most complete achievement of 
varied activity expressing potentialities 
of that living creature in the face of its 
actual environment." 


I submit that if we were to put into 
practice Whitehead's insights, we would 
be spared the agony of much fruitless 
discussion and at the same time would 
find a solid basis for the work we 
profess to be doing. 


* Taken from the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Aug. 9th, 1976, Vol. XII, 
No. 22. "Colleges Ought to Inscribe 
Whitehead's Words over their Gates" 
by Bernard Murchland. 


Two-Part Workshop on Teaching 


The Learning Development Office 
will be sponsoring a two-part workshop 
on teaching: Part One (November 12 
2 to 4:30 pm) will focus on the 
characteristics of effective instruction 
and the process of teaching. For 
example: "What do-education and psycho- 
logy have to say, on a practical basis, 
about teaching? How can we use that infor- 
mation to make courses more effective?" 


Part Two (November 26 2 to 4:30 pm) 
will focus on the effect and outcomes of 
teaching and the problems of measuring 
learning. "What do I expect my students 
to have learned when they complete my 
course and how will I know that they have 
learned it?" 


In both part one and part two of the 
workshop, specific applications will be 
made to the courses for which participants 
are responsible. 


Resource personnel for the workshop 
will be George Geis and Janet Donald 
from McGill's Centre for Learning and 
Development. 


Potential participants are advised 
to contact the Learning Development Office 
by November the 9th if they are planning 
to attend Part One. Although there is no 
fee for this workshop, there will be some 
pre-reading required. 


Faculty Initiated Methods for Getting 


Feedback for Improving Instruction 


Historically there have been three 
primary purposes for evaluating teaching 
at the university level. Each of these 
purposes has corresponded to the infor- 
mation and decision-making needs of a 
different segment of the academic world. 
Students have desired such evaluations to 
assist them in making choices among courses 
and instructors. Faculty review committees 
and university administrators have increa- 
singly required documentation of teaching 
effectiveness in making promotion and 


tenure decisions. Individual faculty members 


have long used various kinds of strategies 
for getting "feedback" on their own 
effectiveness in order to make changes 

in their own courses and methods of 
instruction. 


While there are a number of different 
procedures for evaluating teaching, the 
one most frequently employed in universities 
is the student end-of-course questionnaire. 
While the end-of-course questionnaire is 
undoubtedly a useful device for gathering 
information which is relevent to all three 
evaluation purposes, it is probably not the 
most useful procedure when the primary 
purpose of evaluation is to provide indi- 
vidual faculty members with the kinds of 
feedback which can assist them in making 
improvements in their own courses or methods 
of instruction. There are at least two 
reasons for thinking that it may not be. 
First, the information comes back to 
instructors at a time when it is already 
too late to make any changes which might 
benefit the students who have evaluated 
them. Second, the information is usually 
of too general a nature to give instruc- 
tors specific cues as to what they might 
do to improve a given course. 


For these reasons the Learning 
Development staff has compiled a list of 
alternatives to supplement end-of- 
course questionnaires. The examples 
range from simple kinds of activities, 
which can be put into immediate effeet, 
to more elaborate ones which require 
planning, technical assistance, or 
financial support. As the list is quite 


extensive, we plan to include one or two 
sample methods of gaining feedback in 
each newsletter we publish. 


The Learning Development staff would 
be glad to assist you in designing and 
carrying out these methods or to provide 
you with more information. Indeed, 
whether or not assistance is desired, 
we would be very interested in learning 
if you have experimented with these or 
similar methods, and how well they worked 
for you. 


Here, then, is one method: 


Student Liaison Committee 


Establish a Liaison Committee of 
3-5 students to meet with you once a 
week to discuss how the course is pro- 
ceeding (its high points and its low 
points, student difficulties or dissatis-— 
factions, etc.). In a very large class . 
the students should probably be selected 
on a "district" basis within the seating 
arrangement of the room so that all 
students have relatively easy access to 
one or more members of the Committee. 
Rotate membership on the Committee from 
a list of volunteers if that seems 
desirable, but be sure other students know 
who the liaison students are at any given 
time. 


adapted from paper with the same title by: 
Wilson, Robert C. § Wood, Lynn. Teaching 
Innovation § Education Services (TIES): 


University of California at Berkeley, 
(January 1974) 


This newsletter is published by the 
Learning Development Office. If 

you are interested in contributing, 
criticizing or participating in 

anyway; please contact either Jane 
Magnan or Ron Smith —- Hackett Building: 


Room 401, Local 397. 


We extend our thanks to those readers 
who responded to our last edition. 
Your praise, criticisms and sug- 
gestions have been well noted. 


